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FOR  THE  ECTERFEIAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLlFJiT  AGES. 

Coiitinutd. 

MUSIC  IN  FRAXCt:. 

The  sonf  s  most  in  vogue  in  the  ninth  century  were 
moral,  and  amatory.  Melody  at  that  time,  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  plain  chanting.  The  harp 
was  reckoned  the  most  majestic  instrument,  and  is 
always,  by  romance  writers,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
heroes.  Machaw  an  old  poet  who  flourished  in  the 
iourtecnth  century,  says  it  is  a  profanation  to  use  this 
iDstnunent  in  taverns,  being  only  fit  to  be  used  by 
Knights  and  other  persons  of  high  distinction  and 
birth,  or  by  ladies  with  plump  and  delicate  hands. 
The  instninients  which  served  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  harp,  was  a  viol,  which  was  played  with  a  bow, 
aod  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  vieUe,  called 
by  the  common  people  in  England,  the  hurdy  gurdy, 
and  which  produces  tones  by  friction  of  a  wheel.  An 
antique  bason  was  dug  up  some  years  ago  near  Sois- 
fons,  and  on  it  represented  a  musician  playing  on  a 
viol  with  a  long  bow.  Abbe  le  Boef  is  of  opinion  that 
the  workmanship  of  this  bason  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  French  Kings  so  early 
as  752  which  makes  the  use  of  the  bow  in  France  of 
higher  antiquity  than  in  any  other  country. 

Among  the  illuminations  of  a  MS  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  of  poems  by  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre  is  the  figure  of  a  minstrel,  sitting  upon  an  eleva¬ 
ted  seat, and  who  seems  playing  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Navarre.  The  ancient  and  respectable  monuments 
upon  which  we  find  the  viol  represented,  proves  to 
have  been  long  a  favourite  instrument  in  France,  and 
that  there  is  little  doubt,  but  that  minstrels  were 
the  best  performers  on  th  i  viol  in  the  age  they  lived 
in. 

MINSTRELS. 

Minstrels  of  this  kind  abounded  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  they  sung  those  verses  which  were  com¬ 
posed  and  set  by  the  Troubadours  to  whom  nature  had 
denied  a  fine  voice.  Charlemagne  speaks  of  the  min¬ 


strels,  however,  as  persons  branded  with  iufamy. 
They  continued  notwithstanding  to  amuse  the  great 
in  private,  and  the  people  in  public,  yet  their  licen¬ 
tiousness  was  frequently  repressed  and  their  conduct ; 
put  under  the  regulation  of  a  vigilant  police.  Dtfring 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  Troubadours  and 
minstrels  were  involved  in  the  same  disgrace,  and  for 
a  time  banished  the  kingdom  which  left  a  lasting  stig¬ 
ma  on  their  order. 

I  LETTER, 

I  From  Dr.  Burney,  to  Hoydn,  on  the  pubhtatton 

I  of  the  Creation. 

Cheltea  College,  Augl.  19, 1799. 

“My  dear  and  much  honoured  Friend, 

“  The  reverence  with  which  I  have  always 
been  impressed  for  yonr  great  talents,  and  respectable 
and  amiable  character,  renders  your  remembrance  of 
me  extremely  flattering.  And  I  am  the  more  pleased 
with  the  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me, 
of  July  15,  as  it  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  means  by 
which  I  may  manifest  my  seal  in  yonr  service,  as  far 
as  my  small  influence  can  extend.  I  shall  with  great 
pleasure  mention  your  intention  of  publishing  your 
Oratorio  Della  Creatione  Del  Mondo,  by  subscription, 
to  all  my  friends  ;  but  you  alarm  me  very  much  by 
the  short  time  you  allow  for  solicitation.  In  winter  it 
would  be  sufficient ;  but  now  (in  August)  there  is  not 
a  single  patron  of  Music  in  town.  I  have  been  in 
Hampshire  myself  for  three  weeks,  and  am  now  at 
home  for  two  or  three  days  only,  in  my  way  to  Dov¬ 
er,  where  I  shall  remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  where  I  shall  see  few  or  none  of  the  persons 
whom  I  mean  to  stimulate  to  do  themselves  the  hon¬ 
our  of  subscribing  to  your  work.  I  wish  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  postpone  the  delivery  of  the  Book  in  England 
till  next  winter.  The  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  Con¬ 
certs,  public  and  private,  seldom  begin  in  London  till 
after  Christmas,  nor  do  the  nobility  and  gentry  return 
thither  from  the  country,  till  the  meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  about  that  time.  Now  three  months  from  the 
date  of  your  letter,  my  dear  Sir,  will  only  throw  your 
publication  to  the  middle  of  October,  the  very  time  in 
the  whole  year  when  London  is  the  most  uninhabited 
by  the  lovers  of  field  sports,  as  well  as  music. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  your  new  Quar. 
tetti,  (Opera  76,)  well  performed  before  I  went  out  of 
town,  and  never  received  more  pleasure  from  instru¬ 
mental  music  :  they  are  full  of  invention,  fire,  good 
taste,  and  new  eflfects ;  and  seem  the  productions  not 
of  a  sublime  genius  who  has  written  so  much  and  so 
well  already,  but  of  one  of  highly  cultivated  talents, 
who  had  expended  none  of  his  fire  before.  The  di¬ 
vine  Hymn  written  for  youi  Imperial  Master,  in  imi¬ 


tation  of  onr  Loyal  Song,  “  God  save  great  George 
our  King,"  and  set  so  admirably  to  music  by  yourself, 

I  have  translated  and  adapted  te  your  melody,  which 
is  simple,  grave,  supplicating,  and  pleasing.  La  e* 
denta  particoiannenJi  mt  pare  nuova  eofuu  ituoiaie. 

I  have  given  our  friend,  Mr.  Barthelemon,  a  Copy  of 
my  English  Translation  to  transmit  to  you,  with  ray 
afliectionate  and  best  respects.  It  was  from  seeing  in 
your  letter  to  him,  bow  well  you  wrote  English,  that 
I  ventured  to  address  you  in  my  own  language,  for 
which  my  translation  of  your  hymn  will  perhaps  serve 
as  an  exercise  ;  in  comparing  my  version  with  the 
original,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  rather  a  para¬ 
phrase  than  a  close  translation ;  but  the  liberties  I 
have  taken  were  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
treachery  of  some  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  generals 
and  subjects  during  the  unfortunate  Campaign  in  Ita. 
ly,  of  1797,  which  the  English  all  thought  was  the 
consequence,  not  of  Buonaparte's  heroism, but  of  Au¬ 
strian  and  Italian  treachery. 

Let  me  intreat  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  favour  me  with 
your  opinion  of  my  proposition  for  postponing  the 
publication  of  your  Oratorio,  at  least  in  England,  till 
March,  or  April,  ItiOO.  But  whatever  you  determine, 
be  assured  of  my  zeal  and  ardent  wishes  for  your  suc¬ 
cess,  being  with  the  highest  respect  and  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  enthusiastic  admirer, 
and  affectionate  Servant 

.41  CeUbnmo  CHARLES  BURNEY. 
Signore  Ghueppe  Uayd?n, 
in  Fienna. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Muneal  Gazette. 

Sir, — Several  Treatises  having  appeared,  for  and 
against,  “  the  union  of  music — poetry,  and  painting;’' 
and  on  the  contrary,  “  music — poetry,  and  oratory;” 
it  has  lately  been  disputed,  which  of  the  two.  Oratory 
or  Painting,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  alliance,  with 
the  sister  arts  ;  and  it  appears,  the  arguments  used  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
establish  the  point  on  either  side.  Dr.  Bayly  is  so 
strong  in  defence  of  the  former,  that  he  is  considered 
unanswerable  by  some  ;  and  as  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  argument,  sufficiently  strong,  to  defend  the  latter, 
am  rather  inclined  to  favour  the  former  opinion.  If 
any  of  your  correspondents  will  further  point  out, 
which  of  the  two  is  justly  entitled  to  the  alliance,  I 
shall  feel  highly  obliged.  I  will  just  give,  as  a  text, 
in  defence  of  oratory,  a  short  quotation  from  Bayly 
— Some  have  been  pleased  to  consider  music,  poet¬ 
ry,  and  painting,  as  sister  arts  ;  though,  as  it  should 
seem,  with  more  fancy  and  ingeniiiiy  than  judgment 
and  tnitl. — for  they  descend  from  far  distant  parents  ; 
or,  ill  other  words,  tl  ey  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 


) 


(lilferent  senfe*<  that  of  the  eye.  wliicli  is  the  prop-  Communication  from  Savatinah. 

r  rjiid^  of  colours  and  proportion  in  paiiitini^  ;  and  .  ^ 

tiiat  of  the  car,  which  is  tlio  only  nice  and  tnie  di»-  “  Ur.  Herschel,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was 
criininator  ofsoiinds  : — tlieir  nature,  whetlierKrave  or  originally  a  musician  of  great  merit.  In  the  hictory  of 
acute,  and  tlitir  measure,  whetlier  long  or  sliorl — in  Doncaster,  by  Ur.  Miller,  is  the  following  narrative 
music,  poetry,  end  oratory.”  of  his  acquaintance  with  Ur.  Herschcl : 

Music,  poetry,  atid  oratory,  may,  with  clcgam  e,  if  ^  gratifying  rejection  to  me,  says 

not  with  propriety,  be  called  not  only  liberal,  but  sis-  j 

ter  arts  ;  of  which  niu-ic  is  tlic  r  ider,  and  on  whom  extraordin.nry  genius  was  drawn  from  a  state  of 
the  other  tw-o  are  dependent.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  obscurity.  About  the  year  ITtJO,  as  I  was  dining  with 
poetry  and  oratory  can  be  advant.ageoiidy  erected, and  Durham  militia,  at  I’ontefract,  one 

by  it  can  be  truly  judged  of.  Music,  indeed,  if  tra-  informed  me,  that  they  had  a  young  German 

ced  up  to  its  oritnn,  will  be  found  the  first  and  im-  band  as  a  performer  on  the  hautboy,  who  had 

mediate  daughtr  r  of  nature,  while  poetry  and  orato-  been  only  a  few  months  in  this  country,  and  yet  spoke 
ry  are  only  mere  relations  to  it  mere  imitations  of  £ng|igh  almost  as  well  as  a  native  ;  that,  exclusive  of 
nature,  and  the  daughters  of  instniction  of  art.  the  hautboy,  he  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the 

That  music  is  the  daughter  of  nature,  appi-ars  from  yioiin^  and  if  I  chose  to  repair  to  another  room,  he 
the  aptitude  with  which  children  of  all  nations  have,  gbould  entertain  me  witli  a  solo.  1  did  so,  and  Mr. 
to  singing  freely,  as  birds  in  the  wood  ;  some  indeed  Herscbel  executed  a  solo  of  Giardini's  in  a  manner 


better  than  others,  with  more  taste  and  genius. 


that  siiqirised  me.  Afterwards  I  took  an  opportunity 


persons,  young  and  old,  are,  in  some,  degree,  suscep-  have  a  little  private  conversation  with  him,  and 
tible  ;  cons"(jnently,  are  juu-.  os  of  musical  pleasure,  requested  to  know  if  he  had  engaged  himself  to  the 
though  lew  can  give  it  in  a  superior  manner.  It  is  so  Durham  militia  for  any  long  period  ?  He  answered, 
connate  with  the  soul  of  man,  so  purely  intellectual,  u  only  from  month  to  month.”  I.cave  them,  then, 
that  it  may,  wit!)  tl;c  greatest  truth,  be  said  to  owe  cQ^ae  and  live  with  me,  I  am  a  single 

its  birth  to  natur<‘,  genius,  or  inspiration  ;  insomuch,  naan,  and  think  we  shall  be  happy  together  :  doubt- 
that  they  who  derive  it  not  hence,  seldom  please  by  yovir  merit  will  soon  entitle  you  to  a  more  eligible 
being  taiiglit.  Hence,  many  that  are  blind,  conceive  He  consented  to  my  request  and  came  to 

and  excel  in  it  wilh  nicer  feelings,  than  those  who  £,oncaster.  It  is  true,  at  that  time  my  humble  man-  * 
have  eyes.  Deiuodocus,  Tiresias,  Tham^ris,  Homer,  consisted  but  of  two  rooms  ;  however,  poor  as  I 
and  Milton,  were  in  their  days,  prime  musician.s  .as  cottage  contained  a  small  library  of  well- 

w’cll  ns  poets,  and  all  were  blind.  chosen  books  ;  and' it  must  appear  singular,  that  a 

As  there  is  in  no  arts,  a  strict*  r  allinnre  or  more  in.  young  German,  who  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  Eng- 
timate  correspondence  than  between  those  of  music,  should  understand  even  the  peculiarities  of  our 

poetry,  and  oratory  so  is  none  more  closely  than  in  language  so  well,  as  to  adopt  Dean  Swift  for  his  fa- 
these,  hath  nature  joined  duht  ct  urilf-dclight  and  opportunity  of  intro- 

utility,  pleasure  and  innocence.  They  have  ever  been  bim  at  Mr.  Copley’s  concert,  and  he  presently 

used  ;  and,  like  other  excellencies,  ev«‘r  abused.  At  began 

first  they  dwelt  together,  in  frienilly  union,  when  mu- 

..  •  u  .1  •  V  j  •  “  Untwisting  all  the  charms  that  tie 

MC  aimed  to  animate  by  the  simplicity  of  sounds  in  barmuny.  ’ 

divine  worship — Poetrv  to  civilize  mankind  with  sen¬ 
timents,  and  Oratory’ to  inform  the  understanding,  For  never  before  had  he  heard  the  concertos  of  Corel- 
;.n.l  engage  the  passions  and  affections  on  the  side  of  Gemmiani,  and  Avison,  or  the  overtures  of  Handel 

^  I  •  .  performed  more  chastely,  or  more  accordincr  to  the 

truth  and  virtue.  ....  ^  ® 

.  ..  .•  fi-.  -1  .  ..  1  i-  original  intention  of  the  composers,  than  by  Mr.  Her- 

Music,  since  the  time  of  G-.iido  Art  tinus,  a  monk  of  ®  r  i  j 

Ct  . K.ti.  K.,..  ‘o**  my  Companion— his  fame  was 


St.  Benedict’s  order,  in  the  tenth  century,  hath  been 
improved  to  a  wonderful  degree,  by  a  greater  variety 
cif  melody,  and  accession  of  harmony  ;  but  then,  as 
the  imagination,  uncliecked  bj'  r*‘asou  and  judgment, 
i-  apt  to  run  wild,  in  the  present  age  we  are  more  sur¬ 
prized  at  the  attempts  nml  extravagance  of  execution. 


presently  spread  abroad — he  had  the  offer  of  scholars, 
and  was  solicited  to  lead  the  public  concerts  both  at 
Wakefield  and  Halifax. 

About  this  lime  a  new  oignn  for  the  parish  church 
of  Halifax  was  built  by  Snetzler ;  which  was  opened 


than  pleased  with  iieatiiess  ;  the  simplicity  of  air  is  with  oratorio  by  the  late  well  known  Joah  Bales, 
(■fieii  spoiled  by  the  rediindunce  of  variations  and  grn-  Uerschel  and  six  others  were  candidates  for  the 
.  ;  nature  is  outraged  in  imitations,  and  (he  ear  is  org-anist’s  place.  They  drew  lots  how  they  were  to 

perplexed,  if  not  lost,  ill  n  crowd  of  harmony,  or  tired  perform  in  rotation.  My  friend  Herschel  drew  the 
n  ith  ev«  rlasting  repetitions  of  the  siibj*  c(.  Music,  as  ‘•'i*'^  '•  the  second  performer  was  Mr.  Wainwriglib 

I  xrm|difi<  d  aliove,  apfK  ars  to  be  both  a  science  and  afterwards  Ur.  Wainwriglit,  of  .Manchester,  whose  fin- 
,Tii  art  ;  in  thco.-y  and  composition,  founded  ujion  reg-  KC*"  "'as  so  rapid,  that  old  Snetzler,  the  organ  builder, 
III  .r  and  fixed  priiu  iples  of  geometri*  al  proportions, it  ran  about  the  cliurcli  exclaiming  “Oh,  oh,  he  run  over 
i*.i«ri(ncG  afiordiiig  •  ntertainment  to  the  eye,  the  te  key  like  one  cat  ;  lie  will  not  give  my  pipes  room 


understanding, Mid  judgment ;  in  its  effects,  by  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  voice  or  iu'triiinent  delighting  the  ear 


for  to  slipcak  !”  During  Mr.  Wainwright’s  perform¬ 
ance,  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  aisle  with  Herschel. 


uith  Hsrecable  sounds  ;  it  is  an  art  ;  the  result  of  a  "  chance  have  yon,  said  1,  to  follow  this  man  ? 


lively  fancy,  <  xqiiisite  taste,  and  great  judgment.  X.  replied  “  I  don’t  know,  I  am  sure  fingers  will  not 

- i:  which  he  ascended  the  organ  loft,  and  pro- 

Take  tni  from  fifieni,  and  \v!iy  is  the  renpunder  ‘^uced  from  the  organ  so  uncommon  a  fullness,  such  a 
like  a  uiuiical  instruuieni.  >  yuiutnn  of  slow,  solemn  harmony,  that  I  could  by  no 


means  account  for  the  effect.  After  tins  short  extem¬ 
pore  effusion,  he  finished  with  the  old  hnndreth  psalm* 
wlih'h  he  played  better  than  his  opponent.  “  Aye, 
aye,”  cried  old  Snetzler,  “  tish  is  very  goot,  very 
goot  inteet  ;  I  will  luf  tis  man,  for  he  gives  my  pipes 
room  for  to  sbpeak  !”  Having  afterwerds  asked  Mr. 
Herschel  by  wliat  means,  in  the  beginning  of  his  per¬ 
formance,  he  produced  so  uncommon  an  effect  ?  he 
replied,  “  I  told  you  fingers  will  not  do,”  and  produ¬ 
cing  two  pieces  of  lead  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
“  one  of  these,”  said  he,  “  I  placed  on  (he  lowest 
key  of  the  organ,  and  the  other  on  the  octave  above ; 
thus  by  accommodating  the  harmony,  I  produced  the 
effect  of  four  hands  instead  of  two.  However  as  my 
leading  the  concert  on  the  violin  is  their  principal  ob¬ 
ject,  (hey  will  give  me  the  place  in  preference  to  a 
better  performer  on  the  organ  ;  but  I  shall  not  stay 
long  here,  for  I  have  the  offer  of  a  sufierior  situation 
at  Bath,  which  offer  I  shall  accept.”  M, 

ON  POETICAL  AND  MUSICAL  EAR. 

BY  MR.  JACKSON. 

Pome  years  ago  a  controversy  was  carried  on  in  a 
periodical  publication  upon  thi.s  question  :  “  Whether 
there  was  a  necessity  of  a  musical  ear  for  an  orator?^ 
Both  parties  were  obstinate  in  their  respective  opin¬ 
ions.  I^et  us  examine  them.  Those  that  hold  a  mu¬ 
sical  ear  to  be  necessary  for  an  orator,  support  their 
opinion  in  this  manner  ; — Every  voice  has  its  proper 
key,  from  which,  though  the  speaker  may  wander 
for  sake  of  expression,  yet  be  must  return  to  it  again. 
The  different  modulations  of  the  voice  must  be  either 
a  little  above,  or  a  little  below  the  key,  in  which  it 
should  always  close.  Any  thing  out  of  the  key  of  the 
voice  offends  as  much  in  speaking  as  in  singing.  Mu¬ 
sic,  besides  tune,  having  rythmus,  so  also  is  there  a 
measure  in  oratory,  which  we  cannot  falsify  without 
offending  the  ear.  As  there  are  rests  in  music,  so  are 
there  pauses  in  speaking.  From  all  these  considera¬ 
tions  it  is  evident  that  a  good  ear  is  equally  necessary 
for  an  orator  and  for  a  musician.  To  this  the  other  par- 
j  ty  replies  ; — As  all  persons  speak,  but  have  not  all  a 
musical  ear,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  latter  were  ne¬ 
cessary  for  tlie  well  doing  of  the  former,  those  who 
have  no  ear  would  speak  in  a  manner  peculiar  and 
disagreeable.  If  (he  assertor  say8,that  it  is  not  in  com¬ 
mon  speaking,  but  in  oratory  that  a  musical  ear  is  re¬ 
quisite  :  the  other  answers.  That  as  oratory  is  but  the 
perfection  of  speaking  there  is  nothing  in  oratory  that 
has  not  its  foundation  in  common  speech. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  tone  of  the  voice  in  speak¬ 
ing,  and  the  tune  of  the  voice  in  singing,  bear  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  each  other  ;  they  are  formed  up¬ 
on  principles  directly  opposite  ;  the  different  inflec¬ 
tions  of  the  voice  in  speaking  are  not  musical  interv¬ 
als — in  singing  they  are,  or  should  be  nothing  hut  mn- 
'  sical  intervals.  If  we  feel  the  outside  of  the  throat 
while  speaking,  and  then  change  from  speaking  to 

■  singing,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  arrangement 
I  within,  which  produced  speaking,  must  be  changed 
'  before  we  can  form  a  musical  sound.  Recitative  is 

that  species  of  music  tvhich  bears  the  nearest  reiem- 
!  blancc  to  speaking,  and  speaking  it  is  in  musical 
sounds  ;  but  this,  as  far  as  tune  it  concemcr',  is  more 

■  removed  from  common  speaking  than  from  singing, 
L  because  the  intervals  are  tones,  semitones,  tec. 

)  Pope,  though  so  musical  a  poet,  bad  no  ear  tof 
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niiisic  ;  the  same  is  reported  of  Swift ;  hut  the  strong- 
tst  instance  is  found  in  Garrick  ;  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  he  had  no  ear.  This  seems  to  decide  the 
question  at  once,  lor  it  was  iiniversalljr  allowed  that 
no  one  ever  possessed  the  tones  of  speaking  in  a  supe¬ 
rior  degree  to  this  man.  I  could  -mnch  strengthen 
what  has  been  advanced  by  many  other  instances, 
but  my  proof  must  rest  on  Garrick,  in  whom  no  de¬ 
fect  of  tones  could  ever  be  discovered. 

Perhaps,  the  mistake  may  have  arisen  from  using 
the  same  terms  in  poetry,  oratory,  and  music ;  as  ear 
(that  is  the  discrimination  of  intervals)  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  music,  so  it  has  been  supposed  essential 
to  poetry  and  oratory  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  in¬ 
stance  of  confusion  arising  from  the  wrong  application 
of  terms. 

CIIATELAl.V  DE  COUCY. 

Contemporary  with  Philip  Augtistus,  and  Richard 
Ccpur  de  Lion,  lived  Chatelain  de  Coucy,  a  valorous 
and  accomplished  knight  in  the  Vennandois,  six 
leagues  from  Noyon  in  Picardie,  who  was  extremely 
enamonred  of  the  wife  of  the  Lord  of  Fayel,  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  After  many  dilficulties  and  suflerings  incident 
to  such  an  attachment,  the  lover  determined  to  take 
the  cross  and  accompany  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Lady  of  Fayel,  dis-  . 
covering  his  intention,  wrought  for  him  a  beautiful  i 
net,  with  a  mixture  of  silk,  and  her  own  hair,  which  I 

I 

he  fastened  to  his  helmet,and  ornamented  the  tassels 
with  large  pearls.  The  parting  of  these  lovers  was 
of  course  extremely  tender.  On  the  arrival  of  Chat¬ 
elain  de  Coucy  in  Palestine  he  performed  many  gal¬ 
lant  and  heroic  actions,  hoping  that  their  fame  would  ! 
reach  the  ears  of  the  beloved  object  of  his  alTections  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  at  a  siege,  in  which  the  Christians  { 
were  repulsed  by  the  Saracens,  he  received  a  wound  ! 
which  was  soon  pronounced  to  be  mortal  ;  upon  ] 
which  he  entreated  his  enquire,  the  instant  he  should 
he  dead,  to  base  his  heart  embalmed,  and  to  carry  it 
to  the  Lady  of  Fayel,  together  with  the  ornament 
which  she  had  worked  for  him,  enclosed  in  a  little 

'  I 

casket,  with  other  tokens  of  her  esteem,  and  a  letter 
replete  with  tenderness,  written  with  his  own  hand 
on  his  death-bed.  In  this  request  he  was  punctually 
obeyed  by  his  friend  and  esquire  !  but,  unluckily,  on 
his  arrival  in  France,  when  he  was  hovering  ahoi^t  the 
castle  of  the  lady's  residence,  in  order  to  seize  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  delivering  the  casket  into  her  I 
own  hands,  he  was  discovered  by  the  Lord  of  Fayel, 
her  husband,  who  recollecting  him,  and  suspecting  ! 
that  he  was  charged  with  despatches  to  his  wife  from 
the  Ch.-rtehiin,  whom  he  hated  beyond  any  other  hu¬ 
man  creature,  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  csqtiire,  and 
would  have  instantly  put  him  to  death,  had  he  not 
legged  for  mercy,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  bus¬ 
iness  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  his  deceased 
master. 

The  enraged  husband  seizing  the  casket,  dismissed 
the  affrighted  esquire,  and  went  instantly  to  his  coc'k, 
whom  he  ordered  to  dress  the  embalmed  heart  with 
such  sauce  as  would  make  it  palatable,and  serve  it  up 
for  dinner.  In  this  he  was  obeyed  by  the  cook,  who 
prepared  a  similar  dish,  in  appearance,  for  his  lord’s 
use,  of  which  he  eat,  while  his  lady  dined  upon  the 
heart  of  her  lover.  After  dinner,  the  Seigneur  de 
^ayel  asked  how  she  liked  the  dish  of  which  she  had 


been  eating  ?  On  her  answering,  very  well — “  I 
thought,  said  he,  you  would  be  pleased  with  it,  stip- 
{Kising  it  to  be  a  viand  of  which  yon  were  always  very 
fond,  and  for  that  reason  1  had  it  dressed.”  'I'he  la¬ 
dy,  unsiispu  ious  of  any  trick,  made  no  reply  ;  but 
her  lor<l  continuing  the  subject,  asked  her  if  .*he  knew 
what  she  hud  been  eating  ?  she  answered  in  the  neg¬ 
ative.  Whyvthen,  said  he,  for  your  greater  satis¬ 
faction,  I  must  infuriii  you  that  you  have  eaten  the 
heart  of  the  Chatelain  de  Coney  .”  To  be  thus  re¬ 
minded  of  her  frieud  made  her  very  uneasy,  although 
she  could  not  believe  that  her  husband  was  serious, 
till  he  shewed  her  the  casket  and  letter,  which  hav¬ 
ing  examined  and  perused,  her  countenance  changed, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  she  said  to  Fayel,  It  is  true 
indeed  that  you  have  helped  me  to  a  viand  which  I 
very  much  loved  ;  but  it  is  the  last  I  shall  ever  eat,  as 
after  that  every  other  food  would  be  insipid.”  She 
then  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  as  she  never  more 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  kind  of  susten¬ 
ance,  fasting  and  affliction  soon  put  an  end  to  her 
days. 

As  love  is  a  stimnlous  to  poetry,  tliis  unhappy  and 
romantic  knight,  no  less  distinguished  by  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  than  talents,  has  left  behind  him  some  of  the 
most  elegant  and  affecting  songs  in  the  French  Ian. 
gnage,  which  have  been  preserved  in  manuscripts  now 
450  years  old,  and  cited,  by  all  contemporary  wri¬ 
ters,  as  models  on  the  subject  of  love.  These  songs, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-three,  have  been  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  in  an  Essai  siir  la  Musiqiie  ancienne  et  mod- 
erne,  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis  de  Paulmy. 

OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 
Bosro.y,  SATURDAY,  JUJ^E  24,  1820. 

TO  COHRCSPOIfDEITTS. 

The  communication  from  Savannah  will  be  highly 
estimated.  We  hope  M.wili  allow  us  a  continuance 
ofhis  favours. 

Lines  addressed  to  “  Sophia”  playing  on  the  harp, 
are  not  sufficiently  in  time,  time,  or  meaeure  for  the 
Eiiierpeiad. 

Review  of  First  .Vwnber  Boston  HanJcl  and 
Hapdn  Society  Collection  Sacred  Music. 

Music  reiines  and  exalts  our  ideas  of  pleasure,  and 
when  rightly  understood  and  properly  pursued,  is  the 
very  end  of  oiir  existence.  It  improves  and  settles 
our  ideas  of  taste,  which,  when  founded  on  solid  and 
consistent  principles,  explains  the  causes,  and  height¬ 
ens  the  eflfects,  of  w  hatever  is  beautiful  or  excellent, 
whether  in  the  works  of  creation,  or  in  the  prodnctic.iis 
of  human  skill,  it  adorns  and  embellishes  the  face  of 
nature,  it  sharpens  and  invigorates,  it  polishes  and 
civilizes  the  manners,  and  in  a  word,  it  softens  the 
cares  of  life,  and  renders  its  heaviest  calamities  more 
supportable  by  adding  to  the  number  of  its  innocent 
enjoyments. 

The  office  of  Censor  is  an  office  of  ill  will.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  a  misanthrope  ;  and  yet  every  bo<ly  is 
at  all  times  ready  to  be  giving  advice;  it  is  too  true, that 
those  who  act  sincerely,  often  meet  with  affronts,  but 
the  fear  of  being  affronted  will  not  betray  ns  into  the 


mean  compluisain  e  of  praising,  where  we  ought  to 
blame,  or  rob  us  of  the  courage  to  speak  our  real  sen¬ 
timents.  W’e  have  heretofore,  in  a  former  number, 
called  the  public  attention  to  the  first  number  of  Th' 
Jiaiidcland  Haydn  Society  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu¬ 
sic,  its  .publication  has  btin  i  uavtid..bly  delay*  d  un¬ 
til  th»-  present  tveek. 

On  Sunday  Fveninpr.  at  the  rehearsal  at  roj’sfon- 
Hall,  part  of  its  contents  were,  even  at  Jirst  sisht, 
rtcei\ed  with  acclamations  of  applause,  the  pieces 
are  generally  well  selected  and  partake  of  considera* 
ble  variety,  those  from  W1  t  ker’s  Peraph  are  c«  r- 
tainly  of  a  superior  stamp,  and  are  entitled  to  com¬ 
mendation.  W  hen  such  talents  direct  their  attempts 
to  so  laudable  a  purpose  as  the  enconr.'»gemtnt  ol' 
moral  and  religions  feelings,  it  is  natural  for  every  well 
disposed  mind  to  wish  them  all  the  success  they  are 
peculiarly  entitled  to — btit  when  the  merits  of  their 
endeavours  are  enhanced  by  the  superior  meditniv 
through  which  they  are  conveyed,  they  become  donb- 
ly  valuable  as  well  on  account  of  the  richness  of  Ih'* 
matter,  as  the  j.ious  turn  of  thinking  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  rise  to.  W'c  think  it  a  duty  incumbent, 
to  render  thia  publication  as  public  as  possible,  and 
consequently  feel  a  pleasure  in  adding  our  feeble  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  merits.  In  some  of  the  musical  publica¬ 
tions  lately  brought  before  the  public,  are  contained 
many  bold  anti  impressive  flights  of  fancy  in  the  Mel¬ 
odies,  that  do  honour  to  first  rate  talent*,  but  at  the 
same  time  many  of  them  are  encumbered  with  false- 
harmony,  forbidden  progressions  and  injudicious  and 
fruitless  attempts  at  counterpoint.  Psalmody  gener- 
j  ally,  being  thus  defective,  it  has  been  the  endeavour 
j  of  the  compilers  of  this  wor’ii,  to  remove  those  defects; 

!  and  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  pious,^  many  fine 
i  specimens  of  compoaitions  from  the  works  of  Handel,. 

I  Haydn,  Mozart,  Pleycl,  Beethoven  and  oth*  r  em¬ 
inent  Foreign  and  English  composers,  all  of  which  are 
well  calculated  for  public  and  private  devotion,  "the 
whole  are  harmonized  for  four  voices  with  an  accom¬ 
paniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Orcan. 

Messrs.  WEST,  RICHARDSON  &  LORD,  Book¬ 
sellers,  Comhtll,  are  appointed  soio  agents  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  above,  irorlc. 

MR.  WYATT’S  CONCLRT. 

A  Concert  of  Vocal  an*l  Inslnimental  music  took 
place  last  week  at  the  new  Hall  in  the  Marlboro’  Ho¬ 
tel,  Marllioro’  Street,  for  the  benefit  of  a  Mr..  Wyatt, 
an  amateur  and  a  stranger  in  this  metropolis.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  short  notice  of  the  intention,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  many  efficient  professional  gentlemen  this 
concert  was  very  well  attended.. 

Tlie  sinfonia  of  Gyrovelz,  and  the  popular  overture 
of  Lodoi.^ka,  gave  evident  satisfaction  to  the  lov*  rs 
of  instrumental  music.  Mr..  Wyatt’s  untaught  melody 
afforded  considerable  pleufiire  r  there  is  a  simplicity 
of  style  in  his  vocal  exhibitii  n,  as  well  as  a  neatnes* 

execution  in  his  m«idulution?  upon  the  Piano  Forte, 
which  arc  at  once  plea.'sing  :niil  eficctive  ;  his  varia¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  most  popular  airs  were  highly  ap¬ 
plauded.  Mr  Hart’s  clarionet  solo  was  executed  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  correct  and  rapid  execution 
This  elegant  Hall  is  admirably  adapted  for  musiral 
exhibitions,  and  we  make  no  doubt  will  b«-  m'.ich  fre¬ 
quented  for  puyosf  s  of  this  nat*irc- _ 

Mr.  O.  Shaw  of  Providence  intends  publishing  a 
new  Song  from  Moore’s  Go«peI  Melodics  As  doit'-, 
in  the  sunless  ri  'reats."' 


THE  BOVqVET. 

HereJlotB'ri  unnunU>fr'd  thtir  colon  unite, 

Some  pink,  and  tome  pur  pie, tome  blw  and  tome  white. 

Some  damatk,  tome  tft.Uow,  tome  green  and  some  red. 

Their  fragrance  alternate  diffutirely  thed. 

FOR  THC  EUTERPKIAD. 

There’i  a  cool,  shady  fountuia,  whose  surface  discloses 
The  round, snow-white' jiehbles  which  sparkle  below, 

On  its  transparent  bosom,  no  sunbeam  reposes. 

On  itsgreeu  sloping  banks  many  a  flow’ret  doth  grow. 

An  oak's  spreading  foliage,  o’er  it  is  waving. 

And  some  of  her  branches,  so  green,  in  it  dips. 

In  its  ever  cool  stream,  many  an  oak  leaf  is  laving. 
And  many  an  acorn  its  sweetness  doth  sip. 

And  bright  ey’d  maidens  at  noon  wander  tliere. 

And  sit  ’neath  the  oak,  whose  ttiick  boughs  fan  the 
skies. 

And  gaze,  in  that  fountain  so  bright  and  so  clear. 

For  nought  but  the  fountain’s  as  bright  as  their  eyes. 

And  there  too,  the  lover  delights  to  repair, 

When  the  soft  shades  of  ev’ning  here  gather’d  around; 

And  the  moon  in  the  heavens  resplendent  appears, 
And  silvers  the  flowers  which  spangle  the  ground. 

ROMEO. 


To  Mitt  S.  M.  L.  on  hearing  her  ting. 

It  was  no  dream — it  was  no  airy  dream 
Of  music  of  the  spheres,  or  breath  divine, 

But  mortal  song,  that  full  as  sweet  I  deem. 

Lady  !  when  poured  from  glowing  lips  like  thine. 

Pure  as  the  stream  that  flow’d  through  Zama’s  grove. 
Rippling  in  tides  of  melody  along. 

And  blissful  as  the  halcyon  sighs  of  love. 

Came  on  the  soul  thy  rapturous  breath  of  song. 

And  cold,  and  uninspired  must  be  the  heart. 

That  owns  not  in  its  inmost  pulse  the  thrill 
That  strains  so  exquisite  as  thine  impart. 

Touching  the  chords  of  exstacy,  at  will. 

T.ady  !  I  seek  not  with  presumptuous  lay 
To  praise  thy  loveliness,  by  all  admired. 

And  ill  can  verse  like  mine  the  charm  repay. 

That  all  unconsciously  your  lips  inspired. 

Blest  in  the  cheerful  innocence  that  is 

Your  soups  sweet  emblem,  and  the  light  that  plays 
In  every  smile  of  thine,  kindling  up  bliss. 

May  hope,  and  joy,  and  love,  for  ever  crown  your 

daji.  •  *  • 

.4  Portrait  of  Sappho. 

“  Then  came  a  dark-brow’d  spirit,  on  whose  head 
Laurel  and  withering  roses  loosely  hung  ; 

She  held  a  harj>,  amongst  whose  chords  her  hand 
Wander’d  for  music — and  it  came  ;  she  sang 
A  song  despairing,  and  the  whispering  winds 
Seem’d  envious  of  her  melody,  and  streamed 
Amidst  Uie  wires  to  rival  her,  in  vain. 

Short  was  the  slntin,  hut  sweet :  Methought  it  spoke 
Of  broken  hearts,  nnd  still  and  moonlight  seas. 

Of  love,  and  loneliness,  and  fancy  gone. 

And  hopes  decayed  forever:  and  my  ear 
Caught  well  remember’d  names,  ‘  Leucadia’s  rock’ 
At  times,  and  *  faithless  Phaon  :  ’  Then  the  form 
Pass’d  not,  but  seem’d  to  melt  in  air  away  : 

This  was  the  Lesbian  Sapj'ho.” 


MISCELLANY. 


ELBCAET  COMPLIMENT. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  often  been  unjustly  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  rude  in  his  manners  towards  females  :  we 
never  heard  a  more  flattering  reply  than  that  he  once 
made  to  Miss  Reynolds,  the  sister  of  Sir  Joshua.  Miss 
Linley,  afterwards  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  was 
then  at  the  height  of  her  celebrity  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
went  one  evening  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Reynolds, 
according  to  a  previous  appointment.  When  he  en¬ 
tered  the  room  Miss  Reynolds  said — See,  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  what  a  preference  I  give  to  your  company,  for  I 
had  an  offer  of  a  place  in  a  box  at  the  Oratorio,  to 
hear  Miss  Linley  sing  ;  but  I  had  rather  sit  with  you.” 
“  And  I  madam  ;  ”  replied  Johnson,  had  rather  sit 
witli  you  than  sit  upon  a  throne.”  . 

ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

Signora  V’iscenti,  who  was  a  famous  opera  singer  in 
the  days  of  the  above  polite  peer,  had  a  shrill  flexible 
voice,  but  was  of  a  disgusting  corpulence.  Her  age 
being  the  subject  of  conversation  in  company  where 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  present,  a  gentleman  who  sup¬ 
posed  her  to  be  very  young,  said  she  was  but  two  and 
twenty  ;  his  lordship  interrupting  him,  said — ”  you 
mean  ttone,  sir,  not  years.” 

COHVETAHCE  OF  SOCKD. 

The  following  curious  and  highly  important  fact 
connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  ear,  has  lately 
been  published  by  Mr.  Swan  of  Lincoln.  W’hen  the 
)  ears  are  stopped,  and  a  watch  is  brought  in  contact 
with  any  part  of  the  bead,  face,  teeth,  or  neck  ;  or  if  < 
a  stick,  water,  &c.  be  interposed  between  any  of  these 
parts  and  the  watch,  the  sound  will  be  beard  as  well 
as  when  the  ears  are  open. 

That  this  provision  of  nature  has  been  useful  to  deaf 
people,  the  folloning  case,  which  may  be  found  in 
Haller's  Praelectiones  Academic,  will  prove ”  Mu- 
sicus  fuit  in  aula,  ex  morbo  factus  surdaster,  prehen- 
debat  vfstibulum  mordicus,  et  turn  omniuo  chelyn 
exarte,  pulsabat.” 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  ingenious  sugges¬ 
tion,  if  attended  to  by  the  faculty,  and  aided  by  pro¬ 
per  instruments  to  increase  the  effect  of  sound,  would 
be  found  of  considerable  importance  to  those  suffering 
under  temporary  deafness  ;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
tliat  were  the  disease  is  in  the  nerve,  no  good  can  be 
derived  from  it. — Blackwood. 

TO  A  LIVING  AUTHOR. 

Your  Comedy  I’ve  read  my  friend. 

And  like  the  half  you  pilfered,  best, 

But  sure,  the  piece  you  yet  may  mend, 

Take  courage,  man,  and  steal  the  rest. 

A  very  thin  audience  attending  the  third  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  new  comedy,  the  author  observed,  Oh,  it 
is  owing  entirely  to  the  war.  Oh,  no,  cried  the  man¬ 
ager,  it  is  actually  owing  to  the  piece. 

MUSICAL  MISERY. 

While  accompanying  another  on  the  flute — being 
distanced,  in  a  quick  passage,  by  having  to  turn  over 
in  the  middle  of  a  bar. 

Md  Ttt.  “  And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in 

rtf/ti,"  JOHNS. 


I  .  FLUTE  TUITION. 

No  Musical  Instrument  hitherto  invented,  surpass, 
es  the  Flute  in  purity,  brillancy,  or  sweetness  of  tone 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  good  performer.  Music  can 
be  executed  on  it  in  all  the  different  modes  with  rap. 
idity,  distinctness,  and  expression,  yet,  with  all  its 
advantages,  there  is  no  town  in  the  United  States  of 
the  size  of  Boston,  where  it  has  been  so  little  cultivat¬ 
ed.  The  circumstance  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilful  instructors. 
From  this  consideration,  the  subscriber  has  been  in- 
duced  to  open  a  School  at  No.  3  Scollay’s  Building. 
Tremont  street,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a  few 
pupils  on  the  above  instrument.  Terms,  and  hours 
of  tuition,  may  be  known  by  applying  at  the  Franklin 
Music  Warehouse,  No  6  Milk.Street,  or  at  the  School 
room.  GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

May  27. 


Music  Tuition,  and  French  Language, 

Miss  Hewitt  respectfully  informs  her  friends  and 
the  publick,  that  she  has  removed  to  No.  32,  Feder- 
al-Street  where  she  will  be  happy  to  instruct  a  Class 
of  Scholars  either  on  the  Harp  or  Piano  Forte. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  solicits  the  encouragement  of  the 
publick,  she  intends  opening  an  Academy  for  the 
French  I.«nguage  for  young  Ladies,  as  soon  as  she 
can  form  a  ClaM  of  eight  or  ten  Scholars,  from  long 
experience  she  is  convinced  the  young  mind  requires 
daily  tuition,  therefore  her  pupils  shall  be  attended  to 
on  the  regular  scliool  days  and  hours,during  which  time 
they  shall  be  occupied  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
translating,  and  conversing  in  the  French  Language 
only,  she  will  attend  to  their  needle  work,  books, 
suiting  their  rapacities  and  assist  them  in  other 
brunches  of  education.  Mrs.  H.  gives  private  lessons 
at  Ladies’  houses  or  at  her  own.  No.  32,  Federal- 
Btreet.  Terms  reasonable. 

A  smart  active  lad  who  writes  a  good  hand  and  un- 
derstands  Arithmetic  wants  a  situation  in  a  store  ap¬ 
ply  as  above. 

JOHN  OSBORNE,  1 2.  Orangfe-Sireet,  beg 

to  inform  his  friends  tliat  he  has  on  hand  several  new 
instrumeuts,  and  invites  the  musical  public  and  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  to  call  and  inspect  them  :  he  flatters  himself 
that  in  point  of  elegance  and  quality  of  tone  they  will 
be  found  equal  to  any  that  have  been  offered  to  the 
public. 

Also  music  stools  with  elegant  embossed  morroc- 
co  coverings,  the  latest  fashion. 

On  hand  an  assortment  of  the  best  German  wire 
imported  direct  from  Germany  and  known  to  be  of  the 
first  quality. 

Also  complete  setts  of  strings  for  the  Piano  Forte 

New  Piano  Fortes  let  out  on  hire  and  old  taken  iii 
part  for  new. 

Abo  repairing  and  tuning  neatly  executed. 

Music  Tuition.  Franklin  Mu  tic  fVarehoutt, 

Mr.  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  from  New- York,  Professor 
and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Organist  to  the  ”  Wert 
Church,”  respectfully  tenders  his  professional  servicei 
to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  in  teaching 
The  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Singing. 


The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  bis 
friends  and  the  publick,  that  he  continues  the  Printing 
business  at  No.  4,  Suffolk-Bcildings,  Congrett- 
«/ree/.... Boston — where  he  would  be  happy  to  receive 
all  orders  pertaining  to  his  profession. 

NOOKS,  I  CATALOGUES,  I  SHOT  BILLS, 

PAMPUI.ET8,  I  CARbS,  |  STAGE  BILLS, 

Sec.  Sic.  Sic. 

Neatly  and  promptly  executed. 

0:^Having  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 
he  is  enabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  music  printing, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  on  reasonable  terms. 

THOMAS  B.iDGER,  Jr. 


